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VI.— ON JUVENAL SAT. i. 144. 

Hinc subitae mortes atque intestata senectus. 

To the Montpellier scholiast the intestata senectus of this well 
known passage meant " intestate old age ", and it is somewhat 
remarkable that not until the appearance of Housman's article 
in 1899 l was it regarded as capable of any other interpre- 
tation. It is true that Madvig had already felt the lack of 
causal connection between a bath after excessive eating and an 
old age without a will, but his remedy, which was to change in- 
testata of the text to infestata, found little acceptance. Hous- 
man, agreeing with Madvig that the thought, as the scholiast 
understood it, did not hang together, offered a new explanation, 
viz., that as intestatus is the opposite oitestaius, the meaning here 
is "unattested old age," that is, an old age adeo invisitata ut 
teste careat — in other words, a non-existent old age, if I under- 
stand him rightly. This view of Housman's gives a certain log- 
ical consistency to the text, but the expression is a very indirect 
one, and moreover, if intestata senectus be not a mere repetition 
of subitae mortes, it makes the line imply that old age among 
men of luxurious habits at Rome was unknown. All of which 
leaves the student of Juvenal unsatisfied. 

In the view which I wish to suggest, intestata does not refer 
either to witnesses or to wills, but is the same word as the in- 
testatus which occurs in Plaut. Mil. 14 16, and which is there used 
of physical mutilation. I take it here in a secondary sense of 
" vigorless ", " enfeebled ", " impotent ", and regard the whole line 
as meaning "Hence come sudden deaths and (what is worse) im- 
potent old age". In addition to the straightforward and excel- 
lent sense which this interpretation seems to give, it reveals a 
touch that is especially Juvenalian. This secondary meaning of 
intestatus seems not to occur elsewhere, but, given the primary 
significance and the fact referred to in Persius (Sat. I 103, Haec 
fierent si testiculi vena ulla paterni Viveret in nobis ?) ' that the 

1 Class. Rev. XIII, pp. 432 f. 

2 Cf. the same use of mentula in Mart. XI 90, 8. 
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testes were the symbol of strength and manhood, it would be cer- 
tain to arise and to become a common, if not refined expression. 

The association of old age with incapacity for the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of sense is a familiar one. We need scarcely recall 
the recognition of it by Plato in Rep. 329 b, c, or Cicero's para- 
phrase of the Platonic view in Cat. Mai. XIV 47 ,* or Juvenal's 
bitter proclamation (X 204 f.) of the same truth. This bodily 
inefficiency in old age is produced or exaggerated by unre- 
strained and luxurious living, 2 so that Juvenal in making an 
impotent and enfeebled old age the result of excessive indulg- 
ence, is only following in his own striking way a beaten path. 

For modern readers the real significance of inteslata is ob- 
scured by the frequent references in the satirists to legacy-hunt- 
ing and the making of wills. To this latter, doubtless, is due 
mainly the persistence of the scholiast's explanation. 

J. Elmore. 

Stanford University. 

1 For Cicero's personal experience and attitude see the unique passage in 
Fam. IX 26, 2. 

2 Cic. Cat. Mai. IX 30; Sen. Ep. XV 15-18 (quoted by Mayor on Juv. 
1. 142). 



